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570 Book Notices. 

A, Hartleberi s Kleines Statistisches Taschenbuch titer alle Lander der 

Erde. Eleventh Year. Compiled by Prof. Dr. Friedrich Umlauft. 

Vienna and Leipzig, 1904. 

This book of 104 pages, which may easily be slipped into a 

small pocket, contains the most important statistics of all nations. 

The countries are arranged alphabetically, and an index also makes 

it easy to turn to any of the information with which the book is 

packed. 

Africa from South to North through Marotseland. By Major A. 
St. H. Gibbons, R.C.I. With numerous illustrations, produced 
from photographs and maps. Two volumes. John Lane, London 
and New York, 1904. 

This is an account of the author's explorations and travels in 
Africa from 1898 to 1900. Major Gibbons's work in Africa has 
been done with the idea that the first purpose of pioneer explora- 
tion should be to compile an accurate map, so that scientific 
discoveries may be definitely located; and to give by map and 
letterpress such an insight into the general features of a country 
and its people as to help pioneers most advantageously to mature 
their enterprises. In both his journeys Major Gibbons kept these 
primary objects before him, and this is the reason why his work 
takes high rank among the geographical achievements of recent 
years. These two volumes, containing 613 pages, give the results 
of the most comprehensive study yet made of the wide empire of 
Marotseland, which occupies practically all of the upper Zambezi 
basin, is nearly as large as Texas, and is ruled by King Lewanika, 
who in thirty years has greatly increased the size and strength of 
his country. The king is a man of much tact as well as great 
power, and the Marotse are among the brightest and most pro- 
mising of African peoples. 

In 1895-96 Major Gibbons studied and mapped southeastern 
Marotseland. The principal purpose of his last journey was to 
carry out similar work in the. remaining three-fourths of that 
region. His routes and those of his assistants extend over all 
parts of the country — too large a region for one enterprise to 
exhaust, but Major Gibbons has made rich contributions to our 
knowledge of it. 

To reach Marotseland, Major Gibbons ascended the Zambezi 
from its mouth, and ultimately traced the river to its fountain- 
head, whose position he fixed. Nature, he says, has divided this 
fourth largest river in Africa into three sections: the lower navi- 
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gable river, extending from the sea about 400 miles to the Kebra- 
basa rapids, where navigation is interrupted for forty miles; the 
middle river, from the Kebrabasa rapids to the Victoria Falls, 900 
miles, of which 800 miles are easily navigable for nine months in 
the year; and the upper river, from the falls to the source, some 
600 or 700 miles, of considerable value, also, for navigation. With 
its great affluent, the Lungwebungu, the navigable reaches stretch 
three-fourths of the .way across the continent, and their sum 
amounts to nearly 4,000 miles. He believes improvements can be 
made at the Kebrabasa rapids which will enable boats to travel 
i, 200 miles from the delta without transshipment. 

The river has its origin in a deep depression at the base of 
steep wooded undulations rising very abruptly for the first thirty 
feet and then with decreasing steepness for another twenty. The 
water oozes from black, spongy bog, and quickly collects into a 
definite stream of clear, cool water. Tall trees thickly covered 
with creepers spring from this basin and enclose the river-bed for 
the first few hundred yards of its course. Major Gibbons fixes the 
position of the source at n° 21' S. Lat. and 24 4' E. Long. 

The author thinks that Marotseland has every prospect of a 
satisfactory future, not only in its pastoral and rubber-producing 
areas, but also on its large plateaux, from 3,500 to 5,000 feet above 
the sea, where cereals, fruits, and many commercial products may 
be grown, and where, in his opinion, European settlement is prac- 
ticable. 

Having completed his surveys in Marotseland, Major Gibbons 
returned to Europe by way of Lake Tanganyika and the Nile. He 
regards the mountainous country around Lake Kivo, a little north 
of Tanganyika, as one of the most promising, and quite the most 
healthful, he has seen in his thousands of miles of African travel. 
Fever finds no place among the magnificent highlands of Ruanda, 
5,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea. The people are far in advance 
of the average African tribe in agricultural attainment, and their 
well-tilled fields of grain, sweet potatoes, beans, and peas bear a 
resemblance to the farms of southern Europe. The author says: 

Considering the healthiness, the richness of soil, and the attractive nature of the 
Kivo regions, there is little doubt that the facilities offered by railway communica- 
tion will be quickly followed by the settlement of European colonists on an exten- 
sive scale. 

The publisher has been good enough to back with linen the two 
largest maps, which have been produced with great care. The 
map of the upper Zambezi basin shows the distribution of tribes 
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under Lewanika's rule, and distinguishes with blue the navigable 
portions of the rivers. Most of the information on this map is 
based upon the surveys and explorations of Major Gibbons and his 
assistants, and shows how little had been done before them to reveal 
this great region in its entirety. 

The photographic illustrations are fairly successful, and nearly 
all render sufficiently clear the characteristic aspects of peoples and 
countries. A series of views of the Victoria Falls are among the 
best yet taken of this wonder of the world. The volumes will be 
an authority for years on the parts of Africa of which they treat, 
but they will also be read with profit and pleasure by all who en- 
joy stories of adventure and discovery in little-known lands. 

Normal Monthly and Annual Means of Temperature, Pressure, Wind, 
Humidity, Cloud, Rainfall, and Number of Rainy Days of Stations 
in India, etc. By Sir John Eliot, M.A., F.R.S., K.C.I. E. 
Indian Meteorological Memoirs, XVII. Fol. Calcutta, 1904. 
pp. Ixi + 288. 

The latest number of the Indian Meteorological Memoirs is by Sir 
John Eliot, who retired from his position as Meteorological Re- 
porter to the Government of India last December, and contains 
the normal data prepared for the completion of the Climatological 
Atlas of the Indian Empire, the publication of which has been 
sanctioned by the Government of India. The title of the volume 
gives a sufficient indication of the scope of the work. The data 
are given with great completeness, and are preceded, in the Intro- 
duction, by tables containing corrections for reducing the various 
readings to true means. A publication which, like this present 
one, is almost wholly tabular, does not call for extended notice in 
the Bulletin, but as a source of authoritative information on the 
climatology of India it merits at least these few lines. 

R. DeC. W. 

La ConquHe du Pdle. Histoire des Missions arctiques depuis les Temps 
les plus recules jusqu'a Nos Jours. By Charles Benard. xvi 
and 383 pp., nearly 300 Illustrations, Maps, Bibliography, and 
Index. Hachette &• Co. , Paris, 1904. 

The book gives a good general description of Arctic explora- 
tion. It does not pretend to be exhaustive, though most of the 
smaller expeditions are mentioned. No effort is made either to 
discuss or to settle disputed questions. After a chapter on the 
physical conditions and the human and other inhabitants of the 



